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JOSEPH  CUMMINGS  was  born  at  Falmouth,    near  Portland, 

Me.,    March  3,    181 7.     He   prepared   for   college   at  Maine 

Wesleyan  seminary,    Readfield,    Me.;    and,    entering   Wesleyan 

university,  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  graduated  from  that  institution 

in  1840. 

For  a  time  he  served  as  professor  and  principal  of  Amenia 
seminary.  In  1846  he  entered  the  New  England  conference,  and 
in  1853  was  called  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  Methodist  gen- 
eral biblical  institute,  at  Concord,  N.  H.  From  1854  to  1857  he 
held  the  presidency  of  Genesee  college,  at  Eima,  N.  Y.  Thence 
he  was  called  to  the  head  of  his  alma  mater,  Wesleyan  univer- 
sity. He  resigned  this  position  in  1875,  but  retained  the  chair 
of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  and  political  economy  until  1878. 
The  years  from  1878  to  1881  he  spent  in  pastoral  work  in 
Massachusetts.  In  1881  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of 
Northwestern  university,  at  Evanston,  111. ,  in  which  position  he 
remained  until  his  death.  After  a  very  brief  illness,  he  died  at 
his  home  in  Evanston,  May  7,  1890,  and  was  interred  at  Rosehill 
cemetery,  May  9. 
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ADDRESS 

—  OF  — 

REV.    SYLVESTER    F.   JONES,    D.  D. 


An  eloquent  and  poetic  English  preacher  once  said  :  '  Beautiful 
indeed  are  the  warm  gushes  of  sympathy  from  a  stalwart  soul.  It  is 
as  if  from  some  noble  mountain  with  granite  heart  and  crest  of 
cedar  there  should  issue  forth  a  crystal  rill  brightening  the  land- 
scape with  its  dimpled  beauty  and  flashing  archly  beneath  the 
setting  sun.' 

.    It  is  of  such  a  stalwart  soul  that  we  are  to  speak  this  after- 
noon. 

I  will  try  to  show  you  a  few  of  the  crystal  rills,  leaving  it  for 
my  brother  who  is  to  follow  to  exhibit  some  of  those  elements  of 
character  which  made  him  like  the  granite-ribbed,  cedar-crested 
mountain.  There  are  occasions  like  the  present  on  which  we 
speak  because  we  are  obliged  to,  because  custom  or  courtesy  de- 
mands it,  or  because  we  would  comfort  the  living  with  whatever 
words  of  eulogy  or  tribute  of  personal  esteem  candor  will  permit 
us  to  utter.  But  there  are  other  occasions  on  which  we  speak 
out  of  the  exuberant  fullness  of  our  hearts,  because  there  is  that 
within  us  which  yearns  for  expression  and  it  is  a  joy  to  us  to 
utter  it.     Such  an  occasion  is  the  present. 

I  want  to  talk  simply  and  familiarly  about  what  I  happen  to 
know  of  Dr.  Cummings  as  a  preacher  and  pastor  in  New  En- 
gland years  ago,  and  what  he  has  been  to  me  here  in  recent  years 
as  pastor  of  this  church.  My  thoughts  are  now  going  back  about 
twenty  years  and  a  picture  is  rising  before  my  mind.  The  New 
England  conference  is  in  session  at  Waltham.  The. then  vener- 
able, since  deceased,  Bishop  Scott  is  presiding.  The  conference 
is   presenting   him   a   testimonial   in   the  form  of  a  watch.     Dr. 
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Cummings  stands  before  the  president's  desk  and  is  delivering 
the  presentation  speech.  My  eyes  are  resting  on  him  for  the  first 
time,  and  I  am  saying  to  myself :  '  In  form,  in  presence,  in  ad- 
dress, the  ideal  college  president.' 

A  few  years  afterwards  he  resigned  his  position  at  Middle- 
town  and  accepted  the  pastorate  of  our  church  at  Maiden.  The 
church  was  under  a  crushing  debt.  It  was  an  awful  secret,  hidden 
away  in  the  heart  of  the  treasurer.  He  did  not  dare  exhibit  its 
proportions  even  to  the  board  of  stewards,  so  enormous  was  it 
and  increasing  in  enormity  every  year.  Dr.  Cummings  searched 
it  out,  put  his  hands  upon  it,  and,  by  his  personal  energy  and  re- 
markable financiering  skill,  combined  with  such  wise  and  kindly 
handling  of  the  people  as  rallied  their  confidence  and  courage, 
provided  for  and  secured  the  payment  of  the  bulk  of  it  within 
three  years.  To-day  that  church,  one  of  the  leading  churches  of 
our  denomination  in  New  England,  owes  its  existence,  under 
God,  to  the  timely  and  heroic  service  of  this  great  man. 

That  wonderful  simplicity,  tenderness  and  sweetness, — oh, 
how  many  marks  I  found  of  it  among  the  people  he  had  served 
as  pastor  !  I  recall  the  case  of  a  poor  sick  girl,  a  victim  of  spinal 
disease.  She  was  a  bright  girl,  of  rare  intelligence,  though  with 
a  twist  of  skepticism  in  her  mind.  Dr.  Cummings's  attention  to 
that  poor  humble  girl  was  unceasing.  She  was  converted,  bap- 
tised by  him,  and  received  into  full  membership  in  the  church. 
Oh  !  it  was  such  a  delight  to  see  how  that  pale,  wan  face  would 
flUvSh  and  the  eye  kindle  every  time  that  honored  name  was 
spoken,  and  there  are  few  names  to-day  written  more  deeply  and 
tenderly  in  the  heart  of  that  poor  sufferer  than  the  name  of  this 
dear,  honored  man. 

In  the  same  waj^  he  endeared  himself  most  tenderly  and  for- 
ever to  the  family  of  Bishop  Gilbert  Haven,  resident  at  Maiden, 
and  whose  death  occurred  while  he  was  pastor  there. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  again  I  followed  Dr.  Cummings  — 
this  time  to  Kvanston.  It  took  me  some  time  to  adjust  myself  to 
this  place,  for  I  was  not  used  to  being  called  pastor  by  such  a 
man  as  Dr.  Cummings,  but  he  drew  me  wonderfully  to  himself 
by  kind  and  encouraging  words  and  by  a  uniform  thoughtfulness, 
especially  in  all  matters  involving  my  relations  to  the  schools 
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and  the  students.  This  was  remarkable  and  to  me  very  touch- 
ing. And  as  to  direct  and  positive  helpfulness,  it  was  never  a 
question  with  me,  how  much  can  I  get  from  Dr.  Cummings,  but 
how  much,  in  consideration  of  his  delicate  health  and  the  ex- 
actions of  his  office,  how  much  will  I  allow  myself  to  ask  of  him. 
I  think  I  may  say  that  the  event  of  this  hour  hardly  comes  yet 
within  the  scope  of  our  realization.  Oh,  he  made  such  a  brave 
stand  for  life  !  He  fought  so  long  and  well.  We  can  hardly  be- 
lieve that  he  has  at  length  gone  down  beneath  the  all-co«quering 
arm.  No,  no,  we  will  not  think  so.  It  is  not  so.  It  is  not  a 
defeat,  but  a  victory.  Thank  God,  he  has  gained,  not  lost  the 
battle.  This  is  a  coronation  hour.  This  hour,  before  God  and 
the  angels,  is  fulfilled  the  promise,  *  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death, 
and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life.'  Tell  me,  if  you  can,  what 
a  joy  that  is  into  which  he  has  entered.  Heirship  with  God  and 
joint-heirship  with  Jesus  Christ.  Companionship  with  the  loftiest 
intelligences  of  the  universe,  thought  soaring  beyond  thought, 
aspiration  overleaping  aspiration,  joy  abounding  above  joy  — 
'  forever  with  the  Lord.' 


ADDRESS 

OP 

REV.  CHARLES  W.   BENNETT,    D.  D.,   L  L.   D, 


In  Germany  I  have  noticed  that  the  eldest  son  sometimes  pro- 
nounces the  funeral  eulogy  of  the  father.  This  is  descriptive  of 
the  duty  which  I  am  called  upon  to  discharge  this'  hour.  I  have 
realized  something  of  the  feelings  of  Elisha  when  he  cried  to  the 
ascending  Elijah  :  '  '*  My  father,  my  father  !  the  chariots  of  Israel 
and  the  horsemen  thereof"!  And  he  saw  him  no  more  ;  and  he 
took  hold  of  his  own  clothes  and  rent  them  in  two  pieces.'  My 
father,  my  elder  brother,  my  best  friend  has  ascended,  and  grief 
breaks  the  heart.  We  do  not,  like  Elisha' s  men,  search  for  him  : 
—  God  has  taken  him  directly  from  labor  to  reward.  He  '  has 
ceased  at  once  to  labor  and  to  live.' 

I .  As  a  man  Dr.  Cummings  was  after  a  grand  type.  The 
severity  of  his  early  Maine  training  had  developed  a  rugged, 
vigorous  body,  which  was  a  fit  dwelling-place  for  a  mind  strong, 
grasping,  logical,  and  a  moral  nature  which  from  the  first  was 
genuine  and  healthy.  When  the  Spirit  of  God  renews  such  a 
nature,  immediately  the  promise  of  a  glorious  career  of  usefulness 
begins.  Some  natures  are  weak,  limp  of  purpose,  cringing  in  the 
presence  of  obstacles,  advocates  of  doubtful  compromises.  Not 
so  his.  The  watchword  of  his  life  was  duty.  This  imperative 
he  found  written  on  every  page  of  his  lexicon.  A  high  moral 
end  once  proposed  must  be  reached.  There  was  no  sparing  of 
self —  self  must  hang  upon  the  cross  ;  there  must  be  no  soft  in- 
dulgence ;  the  ears  must  be  stopped  against  every  siren  voice. 
This  was  true  respecting  the  minutest  details  of  his  life-work. 
Some  men  seem  bold  and  brave  on  great  occasions.  They  can 
march  up  to  the  cannon's  mouth,    amid  the  roar  and  dash  of  an 
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impetuous  charge,  but  sink  into  despair  in  the  retirement  and 
pain  of  the  hospital.  Some  are  broad  in  planning,  but  faint  by 
the  wayside  in  their  attempted  execution  ;  but  this  noble  man 
looked  to  great  and  small  with  like  fidelity.  He  had  come  to  see 
that  nothing  in  this  life-work  can  be  regarded  as  trivial.  He  had 
early  learned  that  a  grand  enterprise  may  be  wrecked  by  neg- 
lect of  some  minutest  part.  Hence,  with  him  time  was  the  most 
golden  treasure,  which  must  not  be  wickedly  squandered.  Prompt- 
ness was  counted  a  Christian  virtue  —  dilatoriness  almost  th^ 
unpardonable  sin,  since  it  was  the  work  not  only  of  the  reckless 
spendthrift,  but  of  the  robber  of  the  most  precious  capital  of  an- 
other. This  marked  industry  maj^  be  but  the  manifestation  of 
the  intensest  selfishness.  Industry  may  be  put  in  the  market 
and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  it  may  be  proof  of  personal 
ambition  or  of  most  grasping  avarice.  Not  so  his.  It  was  for 
others  ;  it  was  to  help  the  weak,  to  cheer  the  discouraged,  to 
conserve  a  general  interest,  to  husband  forces  for  the  blessing  of 
the  generations  yet  unborn. 

2.  Dr.  Cummings  was  a  man  of  absolute  integrity  and  hon- 
esty. I  do  not  mean  that  he  did  not  steal,  that  he  paid  his  debts. 
That  he  was  scrupulous,  almost  punctilious,  in  these  matters  of 
business  is  true.  I  mean,  rather,  that  his  integrity  and  honesty 
characterized  his  entire  opinions,  theories,  and  life.  Justice  meant 
very  much  to  him.  By  him  right  was  never  perverted  from  its 
original  signification  —  straight  ;  and  to  bend  or  break  it  was 
to  him  unpardonable.  Hence  his  hatred  of  wrong,  whether  in 
the  social  or  governmental  fabric.  The  heavy  tread  of  the 
monster  evils  of  society  bruised  his  own  sensitive  soul,  and  he 
longed  to  see  the  emancipation  of  these  millions  of  innocent  suf- 
ferers. He  was  ever  suspicious  of  the  word  '  expediency  '  in  af- 
fairs of  church  or  state.  Under  this  convenient  term  he  believed 
often  lurked  some  gigantic  wrong.  The  only  expedient  thing 
with  him  was  the  right  thing.  No  promise  of  immediate  advan- 
tage could  tempt  him  to  indorse  a  doubtful  measure.  Hence  his 
attitude  as  a  reformer.  He  was  willing  to  be  among  the  hated 
few  who  raised  their  voices  so  powerfully  against  the  awful  wrong 
of  African  bondage.  Rights  were  never  bounded  by  the  color 
line.     The   inherent   value   of  a   human  soul  outweighed  every 
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consideration  of  prudence  or  expediency.  Hence  his  position  on 
the  temperance  question,  and  his  willingness  to  be  regarded  ex- 
ceptional or  strange  when  his  moral  sense  had  once  pronounced  : 
'This  is  duty.'  So  also  in  the  motives  used  to  induce  men  to 
action.  He  was  called  to  manage  institutions  that  were  experi- 
encing sore  financial  embarrassments.  The  need  was  often  most 
distressing.  But  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  he  ever  resorted  to 
those  appeals  to  human  vanity  and  human  pride  to  induce  men 
to  give  their  money,  which  are  all  too  common.  Dr.  Cummings 
relied  only  on  the  excellence  of  his  cause,  and  the  duty  of  rich 
men  to  advance  this  cause,  to  secure  needed  funds  for  his  great 
work. 

3.  Again,  Dr.  Cummings  was  among  the  most  unselfish  men 
I  have  ever  known.  It  might  be  excessively  eulogistic  to  say 
that  he  was  absolutely  unselfish  —  for  we  all  know  that  this  is 
the  last  enemy  to  be  slain  within  us.  But  it  was  difficult  to  be- 
stow benefits  upon  him.  To  take  a  lower  seat  was  always  his 
inclination.  To  come  up  higher  was  at  the  end  of  much  argu- 
ment, and  sometimes  of  real  entreaty.  Self-seeking  was  foreign 
to  his  nature.  Those  petty  tricks  by  which  others  too  often  climb 
to  official  station  were  to  him  distasteful  and  absolutely  detested. 
Hence  to  have  his  name  used  in  any  such  questionable  relation 
was  to  him  abhorrent,  and  persistently  forbidden.  He  could  have 
occupied  almost  any  official  station  in  the  church  by  giving  con- 
sent to  what  most  others  regarded  as  innocent  and  legitimate, 
but  from  which  his  sensitive  soul  shrank  with  holy  horror.  The 
Methodist  church  is  to  be  congratulated  that  such  a  man  was 
thus  kept  at  the  post  by  far  the  most  important  in  all  her  work. 
But  with  all  these  virile  qualities.  Dr.  Cummings  had  a  heart  of 
womanly  tenderness  and  love.  When  free  from  the  strain  of 
official  duties  how  did  this  love-nature  assert  itself  in  words  and 
deeds  !  This  is  why  the  home  will  be  so  dark  now  !  It  will  not 
be  the  absence  of  the  strong  man,  the  great  scholar,  the  fearless 
advocate,  the  foremost  educator,  the  skillful  organizer  —  but  of 
the  tender,  loving  husband  and  father,  into  whose  willing  ear  can 
be  poured  every  heart-secret,  from  whose  sympathetic  heart  comes 
back  the  ready  response,  and  whose  smile  makes  sunshine  in  the 
home,  whose  ready  hands  so  gladly  lift  the  heavy  burdens. 
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4.  The  qualities  to  which  I  have  referred  best  prepared  Dr. 
Cummings  for  his  career  as  an  educator.  I  use  the  term  advised- 
ly. Educator  and  teacher  are  by  no  means  synonymous.  We 
have  a  goodly  number  of  successful  teachers  —  the  genuine  edu- 
cators are  few.  The  true  educator  recognizes  that  the  product  of 
his  work  is  noble  and  holy  character,  and  he  is  the  greatest  edu- 
cator who  can  point  to  these  richest  results  of  his  life's  endeavor. 
It  is  not  the  keenest  thinker,  the  most  skillful  manipulator,  the 
sharpest  debater,  the  most  eloquent  pleader,  to  whom  we  point 
a?  the  best  outcome  of  our  devotion,  but  to  men  —  true,  good, 
loyal,  brave,  heroic,  truth-loving  men.  To  secure  these  best  re- 
sults our  students  must  have  before  them  these  models  of  the 
true,  the  good,  the  loyal,  the  brave,  the  truth-loving,  and  the 
truth-doing.  The  deep  philosophy  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  when  treating  of  the  process  of  perfecting  the 
Christian  life,  holds  here  :  '  Let  us  run  the  race  that  is  set  before 
us,  looking  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  perfecter  of  our  faith,  who 
for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him  endured  the  cross,  despising 
the  shame,  and  hath  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of 
God. '  So  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  have  had  only  about  a  half- 
dozen  great  educators  in  America  during  the  present  century. 
Mark  Hopkins,  with  his  great  strong  arm,  drawing  a  discouraged 
boy  close  to  his  embrace,  and  saying  :  '  Be  of  good  cheer,  my 
lad,  God  has  some  good  work  for  you  to  do  ! '  is  a  truer  educator 
than  the  sharpest  dialectician  or  the  keenest  naturalist.  So  Jo- 
seph Cummings'  presence  —  this  noble,  this  strong,  this  truth- 
loving,  and  this  truth-doing  man,  with  his  woman's  heart  full  of 
tenderness  for  the  truly  faithful,  but  discouraged — was  the  most 
potent  educating  factor.  In  his  prCvSence  meanness  died,  deceit 
was  rebuked,  sloth  and  indolence  became  ashamed,  all  good 
thoughts  were  revived  and  quickened.  A  shirk  was  to  him  an 
abomination,  dilatoriness  a  sin,  trivial  excuses  intolerable.  ,  High 
endeavor  being  the  holy  law,  and  duty  being  the  watchword  of 
his  own  life,  students  felt  that  these,  too,  must  become  their  own 
directors.  A  tenderer  soul  a  truly  faithful  but  discouraged  stu- 
dent never  met.  Dr.  Cummings' s  words  were  to  him  as  dew  to 
withered  flowers.  How  often  from  his  own  meager  salary  he  has 
quietly  and  gently,  to  save  the  self-respect  of  the  recipient,  hand- 
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ed  out  sums  of  money  that  were  a  veritable  godsend,  only  the 
day  of  revelation  will  make  known. 

5.  Dr.  CummingS  loved  the  approval  and  affection  of  his 
students,  and  hungered  for  the  perfect  confidence  of  his  associ- 
ates. But  he  was  incapable  of  those  tricks  which  gain  a  present 
popularity  by  the  slightest  sacrifice  of  principle.  Like  all  true 
educators,  his  appeal  was  to  the  judgment  of  his  students  twenty 
years  in  the  future.  This  unswerving  adherence  to  truth  and  law 
caused  the  freshman  to  pronounce  him  austere,  the  sophomore  to 
respect  him,  the  junior  to  confide  in  him,  the  senior  to  love  and 
revere  him.  Wherever  he  went  through  the  country  this  rever- 
ence became  almost  a  veneration.  Methodism  has  truly  lost  its 
greatest  college  president.  The  world  is  poorer  —  heaven  is 
richer.  To  whom  shall  these  men,  burdened  with  the  tremen- 
dous duty  of  appointing  a  successor,  turn  ?  God  only  knows  ! 
God  help  them  !  We  are  thankful  for  all  these  great  and  good 
lives  :  they  enrich  us  all ;  they  are  the  common  property  of  hu- 
manity. We  are  thankful  that  this  noble  man  so  fittingly  went 
directly  from  labor  to  reward.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  beau- 
tiful. We  will  hush  our  heart-complainings  in  our  true  thanks- 
giving that  he  has  been  ours  so  long,  and  that  the  light  of  his 
blessed  life  illuminates  the  pathway  of  so  many. 

This  is  no  place  to  invade  the  sanctity  of  domestic  sorrow  — 
it  is  not  the  occasion  even  for  suggestions  of  sources  of  consola- 
tion. These  sources  were  found  by  these  bereaved  ones  long, 
long  ago,  and  thence  have  flowed  streams  of  grace  and  mercy 
through  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  years.  I  have  only  to  add  a 
word  of  admonition  to  ourselves  as  the  public.  Society  is  very 
unjust  to  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  The  head  of  the  family 
falls,  we  hasten  to  pay  our  tribute  of  respect  to  the  great  and 
good.  We  forget  that  these  have  become  great  and  good  by  the 
sacrifices,  toils,  inspiration,  and  helpfulness  of  the  wife.  Had  not 
these  devoted  wives  sacrificed  their  convenience  and  often  their 
own  health,  these  honored  husbands  and  fathers  had  had  no  place. 
I  beseech  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  let  us  not  be  so  unjust,  so  cruel 
as  to  forget  these  facts,  and  consign  the  widow  and  the  orphan  to 
forgetfulness  while  we  enter  into  the  fruition  of  their  sacrificing 
labors,  but  rather  may  we  show  our  real  love  and  reverence  for 
the  departed  great  and  good  by  caring  well  for  the  dear  ones  who 
may  linger  yet  a  few  brief  years. 
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A  great  presence  has  passed  out  of  the  ranks  of  Christian 
educators.  A  stalwart  form,  the  vehicle  of  a  great  manhood,  has 
ceased  to  move  among  us.  A  large  brain,  from  which  emanated 
ideas  which  have  become  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  institutions  among 
men,  has  ceased  to  pulsate.  A  victorious  spirit  has  been  liber- 
ated from  the  bondage  of  clay,  and  now  is  free  to  range  the  uni- 
verse of  God. 

*  With  Hon  heart  he  faced  the  growing  light, 

Nor  feared  whatever  changes  time  may  bring  ; 
I/ike  trumpet-peals  the  words  re-echoing  ring, 
Wherewith  he  summoned  us  to  manly  fight. 

One  was  his  lesson,  taught  in  word  and  deed  : 

"  All  honor  lies  in  service.     Nothing  dies 
That  has  its  roots  in  love  and  sacrifice  ; 

The  heart  that  helps  the  world  must  often  bleed." 

A  presence  in  our  lives  he  liveth  still ; 

He  cannot  leave  us  wholly  ;  still  anew 
We  hear  the  voice  that  calls  us  to  pursue 

The  ends  he  sought,  and  his  great  hope  fulfill  !  * 

Joseph  Cummings  had  passed  three  years  beyond  the  *  three 
score  years  and  ten.'  His  heredity  was  good  in  blood,  in  brain, 
in  grace.  He  came  into  this  world  in  Maine,  crossed  many 
states  in  his  march,  and  left  it  from  Illinois.  He  worked  his 
own  way  through  college,  graduating  at  the  age  of  twenty-three. 
He  gave  ten  years  to  the  pastorate,  and  forty  years  to  educational 
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work,   ten  as   Academic   Principal   and   College   Professor,  and 
thirty  as  College  and  University  President. 

President  Cummings  belonged  to  the  giant  generation  of 
College  Presidents,  in  which  were  numbered  Porter  of  Yale, 
McCosh  of  Princeton,  Barnard  of  Columbia,  Wayland  of  Brown, 
Hopkins  of  Williams,  and  Anderson  of  Rochester. 

One  of  your  own  number  said  of  him  a  few  days  ago  in  your 
hearing  :  '  Methodism  has  lost  its  greatest  College  President,'  and 
the  sentiment  is  echoed  from  Boston  University  from  the  lips  of  ^ 
President  Warren,  saying  :  *  The  banner-bearer  of  the  higher 
education  in  our  communion  has  been  taken  from  us.  In  our 
own  mourning  church  no  educational  career  stands  out  so  strong, 
effective,  and  complete.' 

Unworthily  as  I  may  represent  the  alumni  of  old  Wesleyan, 
having  been  called  to  make  the  semi-centennial  historic  address 
in  1 88 1,  and  in  1889  to  speak  for  the  alumni  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  president, — I  count  this  opportunity  you  afford  me 
both  a  privilege  and  a  distinction,  the  climax  in  the  line  of  kind- 
red opportunities  ;  as  it  permits  me  on  behalf  of  my  Alma  Mater 
to  come  from  the  east  and  tell  the  northwest  that  as  the  years 
multiply,  the  numbers  increase  who  look  upon  your  late  Presi- 
dent as  Wesleyan' s  greatest  benefactor. 

The  past  is  secure  !  By  the  test  of  achieved  results  a  most 
extraordinarily  successful  and  magnificent  career  has  ended.  He 
did  such  thorough  academic  work  in  the  years  immediately  suc- 
ceeding his  graduation  in  1840,  that  higher  institutions  soon 
demanded  his  services.  At  Lima,  the  infant  Syracuse  University 
felt  his  inspiring  and  forming  touch.  He  was  President  of  Wes- 
leyan University  for  eighteen  years,  a  period  of  unprecedented 
length  in  the  history  of  that  college — a  college  that  is  conceded 
to  compete  in  the  east  with  older  and  better-endowed  institu- 
tions ;  a  college  which  was  the  first  established  by  our  church, 
and  having  a  long  muster  roll  of  alumni,  and  toward  which 
naturally  many  critical  and  jealous  eyes  are  always  turned.  He 
entered  upon  his  work  at  Wesleyan  in  a  formative  period  of  the 
college  history.  He  inherited  little.  He  created,  moulded  and 
shaped  much.  Despite  the  civil  war,  more  than  decimating  the 
several  classes  ;  despite  repeated  financial  crises  with  their  *  black 
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Fridays,'  destroying  endowments  and  fatally  crippling  the 
princely  right  arm  of  Daniel  Drew  ;  despite  the  diversion  of  the 
funds  of  the  munificent  Isaac  Rich  and  other  benefactors  to  the 
founding  of  another  institution,  nothing  could  daunt  his  splendid 
courage.  Like  Nehemiah  in  repairing  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
he  had  to  ply  the  trowel  with  one  hand  and  hold  a  sword  in  the 
other,  while  building  the  needed  fortresses  for  Christian  Educa- 
tion, for  God  and  the  Church. 

No  wonder  if  in  the  stress  of  the  supreme  struggle  he  some- 
times forgot  some  of  the  nicer  conventionalities  of  polite  society. 
I  protest  that  he  should  have  been  forgiven  if  in  a  few  instances 
he  may  have  failed  to  recognize  a  friend  in  the  street  or  to  touch 
his  hat  to  a  passer-by. 

It  was  the  grand  boast  of  a  Roman  emperor  that  he  found 
the  eternal  city  brick  and  left  it  marble.  Of  Dr.  Cummings  it 
may  be  justly  claimed  that  he  found  the  college  buildings  at 
Middletown  meagre,  inadequate,  mean,  the  unambitious  plant  of 
the  old,  abdicated  military  academy  only  ;  and  he  crowned  that 
classic  hill  on  High  street  with  massive  structures,  as  noble  and 
.inspiring  as  can  be  found  on  the  continent.  In  those  eighteen 
years  he  reared  a  triple  monument  in  imperishable  old  red  sand- 
stone, that  will  stand  as  proud  reminders  of  the  grandly  success- 
ful administration  of  Joseph  Cummings  so  long  as  the  river  they 
overlook  shall  flow  to  the  sea.  Though  no  stone  shall  remain  to 
speak  his  eulogy,  yet  in  the  generations  of  youth  he  has  inspired 
and  molded,  being  dead  does  he  speak,  and  in  their  deacendants 
shall  speak  forever. 

What  a  place  he  had  in  the  hearts  of  the  boys  !  Old  gradu- 
ates became  boys  again  when  they  returned  and  looked  upon  his 
face  and  form. 

When,  after  a  score  of  years  of  creative  and  constructive 
work  at  Wesleyan  University,  he  returned  to  the  pastorate,  small 
souls  said,  '  That  is  stepping  down,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more 
oi  him.'  But  the  typical  College  President,  whom  you  permitted 
to  take  only  a  little  furlough  from  active  educational  work,  made 
the  pulpit  his  throne  of  power,  and  the  younger  men  who  fol- 
lowed him  in  pastoral  charges  had  to  quicken  their  pace  to  keep 
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up  with  his  record,  in  searching  out  the  people,  in  visiting  the 
sick  and  the  poor,  and  in  comforting  the  afflicted. 

His  presiding  elder  was  one  of  his  former  students  at  Wes- 
ley an,  and  when  your  summons  came,  before  accepting,  he  mod- 
estly asked  his  presiding  elder  if  he  could  be  released.  No 
sincerer  mourners  over  his  departure  will  be  found  than  among 
the  people  whom  he  served  as  pastor. 

What  a  scene  was  that  when  on  June  29,  1881,  after  you  had 
crowned  him  as  the  head  of  your  noble  institution,  he  returned 
with  hundreds  of  others  to  his  alma  mater,  whose  name  he  had 
honored  and  for  whose  character  he  had  done  so  much  to  make 
it  worthy  of  respect,  to  celebrate  the  semi-centennial !  We  were 
gathered  upon  that  natural  eminence,  crowned  with  palaces, 
beautiful  with  the  adornments  of  art  and  architecture  ;  the  glad 
city  of  the  living  was  below  us  and  the  voiceless  city  of  the  dead 
above  us,  while  half  a  century  of  pregnant  history  crowded  upon 
us.  The  giant  tracks  made  by  some  living  creatures  on  once 
plastic  rocks,  in  the  uncounted  periods  of  the  past,  when  the 
Creator  was  preparing  the  house  for  the  child  of  civilization, 
were  mocking  our  narrow  measurements  of  time  from  their  places 
in  the  walls  of  the  building  before  us.  Men  of  nearly  every  class 
from  1 83 1  to  1 88 1  were  there.  Men  of  achievement,  and  men 
high  in  position  in  both  church  and  state,  were  there.  The  men 
who  had  recently  made  princelj^  gifts  to  the  treasury  of  the  uni- 
versity were  there.  But  none  of  these  furnished  the  central 
figure  of  the  historic  occasion.  Your  speaker  delivered  the  histor- 
ical address  on  that  day.  In  the  review  of  the  different  adminis- 
trations from  Fisk  to  Beach,  the  following  passage  appeared  : 

*  In  1857,  Dr.  Joseph  Cummings,  D.  D,,  an  alumnus  of  1840, 
a  successful  educator,  and  at  the  time  president  of  Genesee  col- 
lege, was  elected  to  the  presidency.  Under  his  administration 
the  material  as  well  as  the  otherwise  distinctively  educational 
interests  of  the  university  were  greatly  advanced. 

*  Men  of  wealth  will  not  endow  institutions  on  paper.  Heads 
must  be  sheltered  before  they  can  be  cultured.  Educational  ap- 
pliances must  have  an  abode  that  shall  stand  when  generations 
die.  Hence  the  wisdom  of  erecting  these  massive  and  comely 
buildings.     During   Dr.    Cummings' s  administration  the  alumni 
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contributed  about  $30,000  for  a  library  fund.  Isaac  Rich  and 
Daniel  Drew  pledged  to  the  endowment  fund  $200,000.  The  old 
Boarding  hall  was  remodeled  and  transformed  into  Observatory 
hall,  and  surmounted  and  crowned  by  a  tower  containing  a  tele- 
scope of  rare  power  and  perfections.  A  model  gymnasium  was 
provided.  The  memory  of  Wesleyan's  heroic  dead,  sacrificed  in 
the  war  for  the  union  and  emancipation,  was  rendered  perpetual 
by  the  erection  of  Memorial  chapel.  The  scientific  collections 
were  largely  enriched,  the  faculty  increased  in  numbers,  the 
course  of  study  expanded,  the  halls  of  the  university,  with 
their  opportunities,  for  the  first  time  opened  to  women.  And, 
finally,  the  work  of  this  administration  was  crowned  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  palace,  among  the  completest  and  most  elegant  in  the 
land,  in  the  interests  of  natural  science,  by  Orange  Judd,  who 
also  originated  and  completed,  at  great  labor  and  expense,  a 
work  of  incalculable  value  to  his  alma  mater,  the  only  approxi- 
mately perfect  alumni  record  known  to  American  colleges. 

*  President  Cummings  resigned  in  1875  the  office  he  had 
held  for  eighteen  years,  leaving  magnificent  monuments  of  his 
labors  behind  him.  His  administration  was  pre-eminently  the 
period  of  construction  in  the  history  of  Wesleyan  university.' 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  brief  tribute  to  the  work  of  President 
Cummings  the  great  assemblage  on  the  platform,  in  the  windows 
of  the  college  buildings  and  under  the  trees  on  the  campus,  burst 
forth  with  applause,  cheer  followed  cheer,  gray-haired  men  forgot 
their  gravity  and  joined  in  the  common  acclaim,  and  while  joy- 
ous enthusiasm  vented  itself  on  every  hand,  many  shed  tears. 
At  first  the  man  who  was  the  object  of  this  admiring  and  affec- 
tionate ovation  tried  to  hide  himself  behind  the  crowd  upon  the 
platform,  but  as  the  applause  swelled  louder  and  louder,  continu- 
ing for  some  minutes,  he  tremblingly  arose  and,  with  bared  head, 
his  majestic  figure  towering  above  his  surroundings,  stood  before 
us  uncrowned  at  the  seat  of  his  former  empire,  but  regnant  still. 
It  was  a  picture  for  an  artist.  I  shall  never  forget  the  pathetic 
tone  in  which  at  the  close  of  that  day,  while  his  arm  was  about 
me,  he  said  :  *  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  words  ;  this  day  makes 
me  humble.' 

He  was  not  simply  a  promoter  of  the  material  interests  of  the 
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colleges  he  served,  but  he  was  an  educator  and  teacher.  He  had 
broad  range  of  knowledge,  and  scope  of  intellectual  sympathy. 
He  made  the  subject  he  taught  fascinating  to  the  student,  as 
beyond  the  text-book  he  poured  out  his  treasures  of  knowledge. 
He  inspired  motives  for  rich  living,  earnest  thought,  and  diligent 
research.  His  contempt  for  shiftlessness  and  self-indulgence  be- 
came contagious.  He  made  the  class-room  the  place  for  mould- 
ing and  building  character  and  manhood.  He  constantly  kept 
before  the  minds  of  students  the  essential  dignity  of  mam 
Knowledge  of  letters,  languages  and  science,  unaccompanied 
with  manliness,  amounted  to  little]  with  him.  He  taught  the 
heroism  of  perfect  loyalty  to  convictions,  with  respect  for  the 
convictions  of  others. 

Dr.  G.  P.  Mains,  himself  an  eminent  example  of  the  virtue 
he  commends,  voiced  the  thought  of  a  host  of  Wesleyan's  sons 
when  he  recently  said  :  '  I  owe  much  to  many  men.  But  to  no 
man  living  or  dead  do  I  owe  so  much  for  an  inspiring  example 
of  heroic  loyalty  to  duty  as  to  Joseph  Cummings.' 

I  will  here  quote  a  passage  from  a  letter  from  a  class-mate  of 
mine  at  Wesleyan,  Rev.  W.  R.  Baldwin,  now  a  successful  Bap- 
tist clergyman  in  New  York  state  :  *  He  was  so  thorough  an 
"educator,"  in  the  primitive  and  best  sense  of  that  pregnant 
term,  so  convinced  of  the  possibilities  latent  in  his  pupil,  and  so 
swift  to  develop  his  capacities  by  a  continuous  rousing  of  his  nat- 
ure to  action.  He  left  the  class  in  ignorance  of  the  solution  of 
the  problems  which  engaged  their  attention  only  when  he  knew 
that  for  its  members  to  pursue  the  path  to  solution,  each  for  him- 
self, was  better  than  a  rapid  transit  to  the  goal.  If  we  did  not 
determine  where  he  stood,  it  was  that  he  might  make  each  of  us 
know  where  we  stood,  and  why.  We  learned  to  have  the  cour- 
age of  our  convictions,  and  the  lesson  was  the  best  we  could 
master.  If  one  carried  nothing  out  of  the  Doctor's  recitation 
room,  it  was  becaUvSe  the  receptacle  had  no  elasticity  nor  breadth- 
If  he  grew,  it  was  a  tribute  to  the  Doctor's  processes.' 

He  had  an  intense  interest  in  social  science  and  in  living 
questions,  and  a  responsive  and  cordial  sympathy  with  all  that 
would  better  harsh  social  inequalities  and  promote  social  pro- 
gress,    and  with  the  struggles  of  his  fellow-men  in  their  efforts  to 
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adjust  their  relations  as  to  the  equitable  division  of  the  profits 
accruing  from  the  joint  use  of  capital  and  labor  ;  which  always 
on  occasion  was  manifested.  And  in  his  address  before  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  1886,  an 
organization  of  which  he  was  vice-president,  he  gave  a  realistic 
picture  of  the  perils  of  increasing  antagonisms,  and  of  the  causes 
of  discontent  ;  exposing  their  errors  and  their  source,  he  impar- 
tially rebuked  and  warned  both  classes,  and  proposed  remedies 
based  upon  the  principle  of  conference  and  arbitration,  and  upon 
the  recognition  of  the  Christian  principle  of  stewardship.  Of  the 
situation  he  said  :  '  There  is  reason  for  alarm,  and  it  is  worse 
than  folly  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  danger,  and  talk  of  the  stabil- 
ity of  order  and  social  institutions.' 

'  Separation,  class  distinctions  between  the  capitalists  and  la- 
borers are  greater  than  at  any  preceding  time.'  'With  all  our 
boasted  advantages  of  modern  civilization,  the  condition  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  laboring  class  is  pitiable  and  calls  for  earnest 
thought. '  'Such  is  the  present  state  of  society  and  the  unequal 
division  of  wealth,  that,  while  the  state  of  the  laborers  may  be 
far  better  than  it  was  a  century  ago,  yet  as  a  class  they  do  not 
receive  a  fair  share  of  the  gain  from  labor  and  capital.'  'The 
term  servant  is  still  used,  but  it  should  be  banished  from  a 
civilized  people  and  become  as  obsolete  as  slave  and  serf. 
There  is  a  prevalent  error  as  to  wages.  It  is  not  true  that 
they  are  paid  by  the  employer.  The  product  of  the  joint  ef- 
fort of  the  employer  and  employed  goes  into  the  keeping  of 
the  employer,  and  he  »pays  to  the  laborer  what  is  his  right, 
his  just  proportion.' 

He  warns  the  laborer  against  socialistic  fallacies,  and  says  to 
him  :  '  It  is  a  narrow  view,  that  mere  toil  and  manual  labor 
have  secured  the  wealth  of  civilized  society.  Little  would  this 
labor  avail  without  right  direction,  without  the  thought  and 
genius  that  devised  inventions  and  modes  from  the  accumulations 
of  capital. ' 

'  All  the  teachings  of  nature  and  scripture  show  that  men 
must  be  unequal  in  natural  faculties,  and  unequal  in  condition. 
This  law  applies  to  the  highest  as  well  as  to  the  lowest  powers. 
The  notion  that  there  can  be  a  state  in  which  all  shall  be  equal  in 
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power,  mental  or  physical,  and  in  the  results  of  the  exercise  of 
power,  is  a  dream  of  the  wildest  fanaticism. ' 

For  the  settlement  of  the  differences  between  employer  and 
employe,  he  pleads,  as  we  have  said,  for  conference  and 
arbitration,  and  adds  :  *  We  are  persuaded  that  the  present 
difficulties  that  threaten  the  peace  and  order  of  society  will  never 
be  removed  till  a  higher  standard  of  ethics  shall  prevail.' 

*  In  the  Christian  use  of  money  will  be  found  the  great  remedy 
for  social  wrongs.'  '  The  advance  of  society  to  a  wider  civiliza-s 
tion  is  encouraging.  Every  age  has  had  its  difficulties ;  the 
greatest  problem  of  ours  is  to  settle  the  true  relations  of  capital 
and  labor.  Whatever  of  doubt,  difficulty,  darkness,  and  danger 
may  now  encircle  us,  the  promise  of  the  future  is  bright,  and  in 
due  time  will  be  realized,  what  good  men  in  visions  have  seen, 
a  society  in  which  all  shall  have  comforts,  intelligence  and 
virtue.' 

While  at  the  head  of  different  institutions  of  learning  he 
never  forgot  that  he  was  a  citizen,  and  local  as  well  as  state  and 
national  interests  were  with  him  matters  of  study  and 
furtherance.  He  was  always  popular  among  his  fellow  citizens 
in  every  community  where  he  resided. 

He  was  a  patriot  and  loved  his  country  so  well  that  he 
desired  to  see  it  freed  from  partnership  with  crime.  He  was  on 
the  side  of  freedom  and  emancipation,  in  the  midst  of  hostile  and 
dangerous  surroundings. 

When  public  sentiment  needed  patriotic  stimulus  and  cowardly 
northern  treason  demanded  rebuke  and^  punishment,  his  voice 
was  potent  for  liberty  and  union.  I  once  saw  him,  in  a  crowded 
assembly,  lash  into  writhing  submission  the  copperheads  who 
had  saluted  him  with  their  disloyal  reptile  hissings.  He  made 
scores  of  war  speeches,  urged  to  enlistment,  and  presented 
banners  to  departing  regiments.  He  buried  dead  heroes,  and 
comforted  widows  and  orphans.  He  made  it  easy  for  students 
returning  from  the  war  to  re-enter  college  and  complete  their 
course  of  study.  He  caused  the  erection  of  a  memorial  chapel^ 
on  whose  walls  in  letters  of  gold  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
Wesleyan's  heroes  of  the  civil  war. 

He   was   a  strong  and  uncompromising   champion   of  right, 
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while  at  the  same  time  he  dealt  fairly  with  his  antagonists. 
Obstacles  were  incentives  to  him.  Tempestuous  waves  on  the 
sea  of  life  never  made  him  sick,  but  plain  sailing  wearied  him. 
He  was  made  for  victory  through  struggle. 

By  the  law  of  gravitation  his  soul  was  anti-slavery,  until 
emancipation  came,  and  was  anti-saloon  and  would  have  been 
had  he  lived,  until  prohibition  came.  He  had  the  undebating 
courage  to  follow  the  right  as  he  saw  the  right. 

In  the  General  Conference  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1864,  Dr. 
Cummings  was  a  delegate  from  the  New  England  Conference, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  country. 

On  May  14,  1864,  Bishop  Edward  R.  Ames,  Joseph 
Cummings,  George  Peck,  Charles  Elliott  and  Granville  Moody 
were  appointed  a  delegation  to  bear  an  address,  which  was 
written  by  Dr.  Cummings,  to  President  Lincoln.  It  read  as 
follows  : 

To  His  Excellency  President  Lincoln^  President  of  the  United  States : 
The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  now  in  session  in 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  representing  nearly  seven  thousand  ministers  and 
nearly  a  million  of  members,  mindful  of  their  duty  as  Christian  citizens,  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  express  to  you  the  assurance  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
church,  her  earnest  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  her 
sympathy  with  you  in  the  great  responsibilities  of  your  high  position  in  this 
trying  hour. 

With  exultation  we  point  to  the  record  of  our  church  as  having  never 
been  tarnished  by  disloyalty.  She  was  the  first  of  the  churches  to  express, 
by  a  deputation  of  her  most  distinguished  ministers,  the  promise  of  support 
to  the  government  in  the  days  of  Washington.  In  her  Articles  of  Religion 
she  has  enjoined  loyalty  as  a  duty,  and  has  ever  given  to  the  government 
her  most  decided  support. 

In  this  present  struggle  for  the  nation's  life,  many  thousands  of  her 
members,  and  a  large  number  of  her  ministers,  have  rushed  to  arms  to 
maintain  the  cause  of  God  and  humanity.  They  have  sealed  their  devotion 
to  their  country  with  their  blood  on  every  b.ttlefield  of  this  terrible  war. 

We  regard  this  dreadful  scourge  now  desolating  our  land  and  wasting 
the  nation's  life  as  a  result  of  a  most  unnatural,  utterly  unjustifiable 
rebellion,  involving  the  crime  of  treason  against  the  best  of  human 
governments  and  sin  against  God.  It  required  our  government  to  submit 
to  its  own  dismemberment  and  destruction,  leaving  it  no  alternative  but  to 
preserve  the  national  integrity  by  the  use  of  the  national  resources.  If  the 
government  had  failed  to  use  its  power  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  nation 
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and  maintain  its  authority,  it  would  have  been  justly  exposed  to  the  wrath 
of  Heaven  and  to  the  reproach  and  scorn  of  the  civilized  world. 

Our  earnest  and  constant  prayer  is  that  this  cruel  and  wicked  rebellion 
may  be  speedily  suppressed  ;  and  we  pledge  you  our  hearty  co-operation  in 
all  appropriate  means  to  secure  this  object. 

Loyal  and  hopeful  in  national  adversity,  in  prosperity  thankful,  we  most 
heartily  congratulate  you  on  the  glorious  victories  recently  gained,  and 
rejoice  in  the  belief  that  our  complete  triumph  is  near. 

We  believe  that  our  national  sorrows  and  calamities  have  resulted  in  a 
great  degree  from  our  forgetfulness  of  God  and  oppression  of  our  fellow 
men.  Chastened  by  affliction,  may  the  nation  humbly  repent  of  her  si^s, 
lay  aside  her  haughty  pride,  honor  God  in  all  future  legislation,  and  render 
justice  to  all  who  have  been  wronged. 

We  honor  you  for  your  proclamations  of  liberty,  and  rejoice  in  all  the 
acts  of  the  government  designed  to  secure  freedom  to  the  enslaved. 

We  trust  that  when  military  usages  and  necessities  shall  justify  inter, 
ference  with  established  institutions,  and  the  removal  of  wrongs  sanctioned 
by  law,  the  occasion  will  be  improved,  not  merely  to  injure  our  foes  and 
increase  the  national  resources,  but  also  as  an  opportunity  to  recognize  our 
obligations  to  God  and  to  honor  his  law.  We  pray  that  the  time  may 
speedily  come  when  this  shall  be  truly  a  republican  and  free  country,  in  no 
part  of  which,  either  state  or  territory,  shall  slavery  be  known. 

The  prayers  of  millions  of  Christians  with  an  earnestness  never  before 
manifested  for  rulers  daily  ascend  to  Heaven  that  you  may  be  endowed  with 
all  needed  wisdom  and  power.  Actuated  by  sentiments  of  the  loftiest  and 
purest  patriotism,  our  prayer  shall  be  continually  for  the  preservation  of  our 
country  undivided,  for  the  triumph  of  our  cause,  and  for  a  permanent  peace, 
gained  by  the  sacrifice  of  no  moral  principles,  but  founded  on  the  %\ord  of 
God,  and  securing  in  righteousness,  liberty  and  equal  rights  to  all. 

The  address  called  out  that  historic  autograph  letter  from 
President  lyincoln,  which  reads  : 

Gentlemen :  In  response  to  your  address  allow  me  to  attest  the  accurayc 
of  its  historical  statements,  indorse  the  sentiments  it  expresses,  and  thank 
you  in  the  nation's  name  for  the  sure  promise  it  gives. 

Nobly  sustained  as  the  government  has  been  by  all  the  churches,  I 
would  utter  nothing  which  might  in  the  least  appear  invidious  against  any. 
Yet  without  this,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
not  less  devoted  than  the  best,  is,  by  its  greater  numbers,  the  most  importan  t 
of  all.  It  is  no  fault  in  others  that  the  Methodist  church  sends  more 
soldiers  to  the  field,  more  nurses  to  the  hospitals,  and  more  prayers  to 
Heaven  than  any. 

God  bless  the  Methodist  church  !  bless  all  the  churches,  and  blessed  be 
God,  who,  in  this  great  trial,  giveth  us  the  churches. ' 

(Signed)  A.  lyiNCOi^N. 
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Dr.  Cummings  was  a  notable  preacher.  The  great  Dr. 
Johnston  once  said,  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses,  of  one  of 
Dr.  Cummings' s  baccalaureates,  that  '  it  was  equal  to  Dr.  Olin  at 
his  best.' 

His  sermons  were  carefully  prepared,  full  of  thought, 
thoroughly  practical  and  evangelical,  and  uttered  with  fire  and 
force  and  dignity,  and,  as  with  all  great  preachers,  many  of  the 
most  memorable  passages  in  his  sermons  were  forged  in  the  furnace 
heat  of  delivery. 

In  spiritual  work  he  believed  not  only  in  sowing  and  waiting 
for  a  harvest,  but  in  looking,  through  faith  and  obedience,  for 
immediate  results.  He  said  :  '  The  set  time  for  any  soul  to  be 
saved  is,  when  that  soul  is  willing  to  submit  and  be  saved.  The 
set  time  for  the  church  to  have  an  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  a  revival,  is,  when  the  church  is  willing  to  consecrate  itself, 
and  co-operate  with  God  in  his  work.'  Thi?  was  the  spirit  of  all 
his  work.  He  counted  himself  a  co-worker  with  God,  and  he 
believed  that  it  is  always  now  with  God.  He  expected  to  meet 
the  issues  of  his  service  in  the  beyond.  At  the  great  National 
Fraternal  camp-meeting  in  1874,  being  one  of  an  audience  of 
many  thousands,  I  can  now  recall  the  thrill  which  stirred  our 
souls  as  he  closed  his  great  sermon  with  these  words  :  *  Oh> 
Christians,  are  you  willing  to  walk  the  streets  of  Heaven  and 
have  no  one  to  greet  you  there  ?  Would  you  be  willing  to  go 
yourselves  inside  the  gates  and  never  have  a  soul  to  greet  you 
and  say,  ' '  I  thank  God  for  the  kind  words  of  sympathy  and  love 
you  spoke  on  earth,"  '  and  then  turning  to  sinners  with  a  tear  in 
every  tone  he  said  :  *  Oh  !  sinners,  bowels  of  mercy,  length, 
breadth,  height,  and  depth  of  Jesus'  love — save,  O  save  you  ere 
you  perish  forever  !  ' 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  of  his  great  thoughts  have 
been  preserved  in  print,  but  they  have  been  burned  into  immortal 
souls,  which  are  living  them  out  in  the  generated  experiences 
on  the  earth,  or  are  realizing  their  full  fruition  with  an  expanded 
horizon  beyond  the  skies. 

Dr.  Cummings  would  have  been  eminent  in  any  career  or 
measured  by  any  standards,  and  had  he  entered  political  life  he 
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would  have  ranked  among  statesmen.     He  was  a  statesman  ot 
the  higher  type. 

The  work  he  accomplished  was  in  response  to  the  call  of  God, 
which  he  obeyed  with  unswerving  faith  and  dauntless  courage, 
and  this,  high  above  his  intellectual  gifts,  his  acquired  knowledge, 
his  administrative  skill,  his  large  sympathies,  constituted  the 
secret  of  his  power.  Pervading  his  whole  nature  and  dominating 
all  his  faculties  were  faith,  reverence,  love,  sacrifice,  and  service, 
born  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  God. 

Every  institution  where  he  has  toiled  has  his  life  inwrought, 
and  bears  the  stamp  of  his  powerful  individuality.  Everywhere 
he  was  the  stimulator,  the  moulder,  the  controller,  the 
guardian. 

What  Dr.  Bangs  said  of  President  Wilbur  Fisk  was  pre- 
eminently true  of  President  Joseph  Cummings  :  '  In  him  were 
concentrated  that  cluster  of  excellences  which  constituted  a 
nicely-balanced  mind,  admirably  adapted  to  the  variety  of  calls 
which  were  made  upon  his  time  and  abilities.  In  the  exercise  of 
his  gifts  it  was  evident  that  he  studied  to  be  useful  rather  than 
great,  though  it  is  equally  manifest  that  his  greatness  of  character 
resulted  from  the  usefulness  of  his  life  and  labors.' 

There  was  no  hint  of  weakness  in  his  personality,  but  always 
the  impression  of  strength.  The  atmosphere  which  surrounded 
him  possessed  the  tonic  of  moral  ozone. 

When  thirty  years  ago  I  first  met  his  towering  figure  on  the 
college  campus,  I  was  awed  by  his  majesty  and  trembled  as  he 
addressed  me  ;  but  his  words  of  kindly  interest,  counsel,  and. 
greeting  soon  put  me  at  ease. 

His  physical  stature  was  a  fit  vehicle  for  the  authority  and. 
command,  the  large  mental  mould  and  the  intense  conviction,, 
which  were  his  by  natural  endowment. 

His  oratory  was  the  expression  of  his  nature.  Slow  to  arouse,, 
gathering  force  as  he  proceeded,  the  climax  in  language  and  in 
thought  emphasized  by  a  gesture  peculiar  to  himself,  and  that 
no  man  could  imitate,  produced  conviction,  ended  controversy 
and  annihilated  opposition.  His  quiver  held  some  dangerous 
arrows  not  designed  for  promiscuous  use — ^invective,  irony, 
sarcasm,  contempt.     He  us<^  them  effectively,,  but  only  in  battling 
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for   the   protection  of  innocence,   the   defense  of  right  and  the 
destruction  of  wrong. 

Again  permit  me  to  quote  the  forceful,  sympathetic  statements 
of  my  classmate: 

'  The  world  is  bereft  by  the  silencing  of  that  voice  I  often 
heard  at  Middletown,  when  he  was  pleading  for  our  country  from 
the  college  steps,  full,  sonorous,  penetrating.  How  it  rang  out 
in  challenge  !  How  it  responded  to  the  speaker's  conception  of 
the  shame  and  degradation  of  all  that  was  unworthy  and  wrong  ! 
How  it  collected  the  gathering  forces  of  the  advancing  argument, 
piling  fact  upon  fact  as  it  proceeded,  fitly  anticipating  objections 
that  might  rise  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  developing  powers  that 
approached  the  climax,  and  finally  bursting,  with  explosive  effect 
inimitable,  as  the  giant  who  wielded  it,  carried  all  before  him  ! 
The  tall,  stalwart  form  was  an  accessory,  the  matchless  swing  of  that 
sympathetic  right  arm  fastened,  riveted  the  impression  ;  but  the 
voice  was  the  body  of  his  soul  of  eloquence. ' 

It  can  be  truthfully  said  of  him,  *He  was  strong  because  sincere. 
He  had  all  the  tenderness  of  real  strength  and  all  the  strength  of 
real  tenderness.  Nevertheless,  he  was  poorly  endowed  with 
patience  for  many  things.  He  would  burn  and  flare  against 
pretense  and  hypocrisy  with  an  energy  that  was  startling.  He 
could  no  more  bear  sham  than  be  a  sham  himself.  The  mean- 
nesses that  eat  integrity  out  of  character  were  specially  smitten 
by  his  sarcasm  or  shrivelled  in  his  scorn.' 

He  stood  like  one  of  the  pillars  of  Hiram,  of  the  finest 
material,  of  great  height  and  symmetry,  firmly  based,  and  '  upon 
the  top  of  the  pillars  was  lily  work.'  Strength  and  beauty  were 
blended  in  him. 

What  John  Pulsford  said  when  Benjamin  Parsons  of  England 
died  :  *  He  is  gone  ;  yes,  but  he  is  gone  to  make  the  Heavens 
stronger,'  is  true  of  our  friend,  and  he  is  now  a  pillar  in  the 
higher  temple  of  God,  stronger  than  ever,  and  the  '  lily  work  ' 
at  the  top  is  bathed  in  celestial  splendor. 

One  of  his  last  supervising  services  was  in  connection  with 
the  new  Dearborn  observatory.  I  read  that  *  The  erection  of 
the  building  was  in  charge  of  Dr.  Joseph  Cummings,  who,  from 
the  time  of  locating  the  site  until  its  final  completion,   has  given 
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to  it  almost  daily  attention.  The  successful  carrying  out  of  the 
plans  is  largely  due  to  his  constant  oversight.'  This  telescope 
standing  on  one  of  God's  little  worlds,  enables  man  to  discover 
some  of  the  secrets  of  the  divine  control  of  material  creation. 
Today,  need  we  doubt,  that  our  friend  revels  in  these  secrets  at 
their  very  center  and  source  ?  And  from  him  in  his  new  abode,  a 
new  power  comes  past  the  stars  to  us. 

What  a  constituency  is  stricken  by  his  departure,  and  what  a 
constituency  remains  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  almost  every  one 
of  the  number  constituting  a  center  of  influence,  for  he  was  a 
teacher  and  moulder  of  the  teachers  of  the  people. 

What  was  Joseph  Cummings  ?  He  was  a  well-rounded,  full- 
orbed  man.  He  was  a  painstaking  student.  He  was  an 
accomplished  educator.  He  was  an  indefatigable  toiler.  He 
was  an  ardent  patriot.  He  was  a  powerful  preacher.  He  was  a 
faithful  pastor.  He  was  a  thrilling  orator.  He  was  a  masterly 
executive.  He  was  a  conscientious  reformer.  He  was  an 
jnspirer  of  youth.  He  was  a  friend  of  man.  He  was  a  servant 
of  God. 

'  One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched  breast  forward, 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break. 
Never  dreamed  though  right  were  worsted  wrong  would  triumph  ; 

Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better,  sleep  to  wake. ' 

I  congratulate  the  Northwestern  university  that  it  has 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  guiding  counsels  in  the  ripe  and  rich 
maturity  of  the  afternoon  of  his  life. 

*  Let  not  him  that  putteth  on  the  harness  boast  as  he  that 
putteth  it  off.' 

The  stalwart  warrior  has  fallen  with  his  armor  on.  We  seem 
to  hear  the  ringing  of  his  corselet  of  steel  as  he  fell  in  the  very 
thick  of  the  battle.  Who  shall  be  equal  to  wear  that  corselet  and 
that  helmet  ?     Who  can  bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses  ? 
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After  these  words  of  magnificent  eulogy  it  is  given  to  me  to 
speak  very  simply  and  briefly  of  Dr.  Cummings  as  I  knew  him 
as  a  student. 

To  the  west  Dr.  Cummings  brought  all  that  he  was  in  the 
east.  That  massive  frame  erect  under  his  three-score  years,  that 
intellect  tenacious  and  commanding,  that  firm  will,  that  fidelity 
to  duty,  that  power  to  execute,  to  preach  and  teach',  all  were  ours 
and  were  poured  into  the  life  of  Northwestern  university  with  the 
unsparing  energy  that  always  commanded  the  man. 

The  presidency  of  Dr.  Cummings  was  marked  by  continuous 
and  increasing  prosperity  to  the  institution.  The  numbers  that 
came  and  the  work  accomplished  were  the  best  in  its  history. 
Financial  clouds  have  lifted,  new  buildings  have  grown  upon  the 
campus,  an  increased  income  stands  assured,  so  that  the 
university  fronts  a  future  of  more  splendid  promise  than  at  any 
day  since  its  foundation.  In  this  prosperity  Dr.  Cummings  bore 
an  honored  part.  That  on  all  occasions  he  fitly  represented  the 
institution,  that  he  bore  himself  with  dignity,  yet  with  a  courteous 
deference  to  the  officers  of  the  school,  trustees  and  faculty  bear 
eloquent  testimony.  That  we  always  felt  we  had  a  president 
every  student  gives  swift  witness. 

He  was  exact  in  discipline,  expecting  obedience  without  a 
question,  yet  ever  able  to  give  a  reason.  In  the  earlier  years  of 
his  presidency  his  relations  to  his  students  were  not  always 
understood.     Our  first  impressions  were  often  wrong. 
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It  was  my  own  good  fortune  to  enter  the  preparatory  school 
the  year  the  doctor  came  to  Bvanston.  My  first  interview  with 
him  was  in  that  year.  But  not  at  that  time  nor  until  the  second 
year  in  college,  when  part  of  the  wise  sophomores  were  called  in 
to  council  with  him,  did  I  at  all  appreciate  the  greatness  of  the 
man,  the  breadth  of  his  learning,  and  the  nobility  of  his  character. 
And  only  when  we  reached  the  junior  and  senior  years  did  the 
full  springtime  and  summer  of  his  nature  dawn  upon  us.  His 
sympathy  with  the  student  was  genuine.  God  had  given  him 
the  capacity  for  high  disinterested  friendship,  and  if  a  man  has 
that  he  needs  no  other  mark  of  nobility.  No  student  was  known 
to  be  sick  but  he  inquired  for  him  or  found  out  his  room  to  visit 
him.  If  death  came  into  the  ranks  no  heart  was  stirred  more  than 
his,  no  purse  strings  opened  more  readily  at  the  touch  of  need. 
At  such  times  to  the  student  the  dignity  of  the  president  melted 
into  the  tenderness  of  the  friend. 

As  preacher  and  teacher  Dr.  Cummings  stood  in  the  front 
rank.  Handling  great  themes  in  the  pulpit  he  did  so  with  the 
energy  of  conviction.  With  a  voice  at  once  silvery  and  sonorous  he 
spoke  to  the  intelligence  and  the  heart.  My  own  first  distinct  re- 
membrance of  the  Doctor  was  on  seeing  him  one  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, soon  after  he  came  to  Bvanston,  I  think,  rise  in  this  pulpit  to 
announce  a  hj^mn.  The  church  was  crowded.  The  students 
filled  the  galleries  yonder  ;  all  was  hushed  in  reverent  attention. 
Then,  with  tone  and  emphasis  peculiarly  his  own,  the  Doctor 
read  those  simple  lines  of  Faber's  great  hymn  : 

'  There's  a   wideness  in  God's  mercy 

Like  the  wideness    of  the  sea, 

There's  a  kindness  in  His  justice 

Which    is  more  than  liberty.' 

It  was  like  a  benediction  to  us.  I,  at  least,  had  never  heard 
it  read  like  that  before. 

While  no  man  could  be  more  tender,  yet  none  could  be  more 
scathing  in  his  denunciations  of  sin  and  unbelief.  He  preached 
one  morning  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in  this  village.  He  was 
speaking  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  He  had  stirred  us 
with  the  tender  tones  of  pathetic  appeal,  he  had  shown  the  un- 
reasonableness of  unbelief  and  was  declaring  God's  ability  to  make 
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plain  his  revelation,  when  suddenly  in  the  full  height  of  an  im- 
passioned argument  there  came  like  a  flash  from  Sinai  the  ringing 
declaration,  *  God  could  have  written  His  messages  in  words  of 
lightning  on  the  sky  until  they  seared  the  blinded  eyeballs  of 
unbelief. '  It  startled  everyone  like  a  prophetic  voice  and  moved 
us  with  a  strange  and  wondrous  awe. 

But  it  was  in  the  class  room  that  Dr.  Cummings  stood  pre- 
eminent. He  was  a  prince  of  teachers.  With  the  Socratic 
method  he  taught  his  students  to  think.  His  room  became  an 
intellectual  gymnasium  where  on  the  bars  of  logic  and  metaphysics 
he  trained  the  muscles  of  the  mind.  He  would  lay  his  watch  on 
the  table  and  wind  his  chain  about  that  and  the  student  at  the 
same  time.  He  was  a  bright  man  indeed  who  was  not  led  along 
by  the  Doctor  until  he  found  himself  involved  in  some  tremen- 
dous non  sequitur  in  logic  or  lost  in  the  depths  of  some  amazing 
metaphysical  statement,  whose  originality  at  least  neither  Butler 
nor  Porter  nor  the  Doctor  ever  questioned.  His  teaching  was 
thorough.  He  believed  in  definitions,  in  clear  thinking;  he 
wanted  the  student  to  grasp  the  whole  subject.  He  thought 
most  debates,  most  differences  of  opinion  were  mere  questions  of 
words,  and  substantial  agreement  would  usually  follow  complete 
understanding.  He  considered  his  work  not  so  much  the  imparta- 
tion  of  mere  facts  as  the  creation  of  the  best  type  of  mind  and  modes 
of  thought,  the  charging  of  the  whole  intellectual  atmosphere 
with  the  ozone  of  clear  perception.  If  it  be  true  that  a  man  may 
be  judged  by  what  he  appeals  to  in  yourself,  and  that  the  motives 
he  inspires  are  the  truest  measure  of  the  man.  Dr.  Cummings 
will  stand  the  high  test.  He  appealed  to  the  best  thing  in  his 
students.  He  never  descended  to  low  considerations  as  a  ground 
for  action.  lyike  Arnold  of  Rugby,  his  life  was  fashioned  on  the 
high  principle  of  duty  and  inspired  the  student  with  that  rever- 
ence which  is  akin  to  worship.  He  stirred  within  us  the  latent 
possibilities  both  of  scholarship  and  of  manhood.  His  own  dili- 
gence became  the  student's  proverb.  His  midnight  lamp  was 
our  continual  rebuke.  We  never  saw  him  cross  the  campus  but 
we  straightened  up  and  wanted  to  be  more  of  a  man. 

Thus  he  impressed  us  and  thus  the  teacher  was  merged  into 
the  man  and  the  Christian.     But  analyze  his  character  as  we 
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may,  examine  each  constituent  part,  and  we  do  not  discover  the 
secret  of  his  greatness  as  the  chemist  cannot  find  the  life  germ  in 
the  wheat.  Synthesis  must  give  us  what  analysis  does  not.  It 
was  the  man  in  his  entirety,  his  personality,  his  character  that 
made  him  what  he  was.  His  greatness  did  not  lie  in  this 
quality  nor  in  that,  nor  was  it  a  thing  of  tactics  or  of  methods. 
He  had  that  something  that  is  back  of  learning  and  executive 
ability,  back  of  class-room  accomplishments  and  persistent 
industry.  It  was  the  man  that  stood  behind  all  these,  that  by 
the  mighty  force  of  his  own  personality  gave  them  their  vitality 
and  power.  His  strength  was  the  strength  of  right,  of  principle, 
of  unswerving  loyalty  to  duty.  He  was  a  man  who  could 
confront  the  false  ideas  of  his  age  and  never  whimper  under  the 
lash  of  contumelious  reproach.  He  never  saw  right  tottering 
but  he  propped  it  with  the  full  weight  of  his  own  personality. 
He  never  faltered  in  his  belief  that  the  truth  had  a  future  and 
that  though  crippled  now  the  day  would  come  when  it  would 
have  feet  to  run  and  wings  to  fly.  He  belonged  to  that  type  of 
men — New  England's  gift  to  the  country — whose  watchword  is 
Duty  and  whose  heart  beats  to  the  march  of  human  progress  and 
the  hope  of  complete  disenthrallment  from  evil  for  the  man  and 
for  the  nation.  Such  men  will  not  be  too  much  studied  nor  their 
praise  too  often  sung.  They  reflect  the  rugged  virtues  of  the 
Galilean  and  belong  to  a  generation  fast  passing  but,  whose  type 
we  trust  will  never  pass  away. 

Look  then  once  more  at  our  great  president.  Gather  the 
qualities  out  of  his  character.  Name  them  in  order  again:  strong 
conviction,  unswerving  fidelity  to  duty,  a  comprehensive  grasp 
of  truth,  the  tenderness  of  a  woman,  the  stature  and  soul  of  a 
man,  persistent  courage,  unflinching  faith  in  God  and  the  future. 
Are  not  these  the  staying  qualities  of  all  the  ages  ?  Are  they  not 
the  primal  elements  that  have  shaped  heroic  action  in  every 
century  ?  Did  they  not  nerve  the  arm  of  Luther  and  give  John 
Knox  a  voice  before  the  throne  of  Scotland  ?  Gather  them  up 
again,  these  qualities  that  make  for  greatness.  Breathe  into 
them  the  stalwart  and  unflinching  soul  of  our  great  president,  of 
him  who  trod  these  sacred  aisles  and  kneeled  before  this  holy 
altar,    and   whom   God  has  now  exalted,   and  we  have  a  man 
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worthy  the  presidency  of  this  magnificent  institution,  and 
Methodism  has  a  son  worthy  the  spiritual  ancestry  of  him  who 
taught  in  Oxford  and  heralded  to  England  the  tidings  of  a  better 
day. 

Evanston  would  be  rich  with  nothing  but  the  memory  of  her 
saintly  dead.  We  cannot  forget  tonight  that  in  the  last  decade 
we  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  those  three  master  spirits,  Bannister, 
Hemenway  and  Joseph  Cummings — glorious  triumvirate  that 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  immortals  !  And  as  we  think  of  the  future 
generations  of  students  that  shall  crowd  these  honored  halls  and 
sit  at  the  feet  of  other  presidents,  the  conviction  is  strong  upon 
us  that  there  will  rise  no  man  whom  the  student  will  more 
sincerely  love,  the  alumni  more  profoundly  reverence,  the 
church  more  universally  honor  than  Joseph  Cummings,  our  great 
president,  whose  memory  lingers  a  benediction  and  an  inspiration. 
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Eloquent  funeral  orations  have  been  pronounced  in  honor  of 
our  late  president.  Formal  resolutions  of  esteem  have  been 
passed  by  boards  of  directors  and  by  learned  societies.  After 
these  mighty  offerings  I  can  bring  but  a  simple  tribute  of  personal 
affection  ; 

"  So  may  some  gentle  muse 

With  lucky  words  favor  my  destined  urn, 

And  as  he  passes  turn, 

And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud." 

Dr.  Cummings  was  a  man  of  representative  presence  and  dig- 
nity, one  formed  by  nature  for  official  rank.  His  tall  stature  and 
massive  frame  gave  impressiveness  to  all  his  words  and  acts,  and 
made  men  instinctively  turn  to  him  as  a  leader  and  head. 

When  he  was  elected  president  of  Northwestern  university  he 
was  already  sixty-four  years  of  age,  and  fear  was  expressed  that 
so  old  a  man  might  not  be  able  to  discharge  satisfactorily  the 
duties  of  so  onerous  an  office.  That  fear  was,  I  think,  speedily 
dispelled.  Dr.  Cummings  showed  that  while  age  had  given  ex- 
perience and  maturity  of  judgment  it  had  not  deprived  him  of 
courage,  energy,  and  hope. 

Three  years  ago  in  a  poetic  eulogy  written  for  his  seventieth 
birthday,  I  described  him  thus  : 

Majestic  'neath  his  weight  of  seventy  years. 

Firm  and  unbent  the  reverend  chief  appears  : 

His  rugged  strength,  like  that  of  some  tall  oak. 

Defies  the  oft-repeated  wintry  stroke  ; 

Or  as  some  massive  tower  resists  decay. 

Though  passing  years  touch  its  strong  walls  with  gray. 

So,  little  moved  by  Time's  recurring  shocks, 

His  lordly  form  stands  'neath  his  silver  locks. 

But  howsoe'er  these  outer  grandeurs  shine. 
The  soul  within  is  greater  than  its  shrine  : 
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A  temple  may  the  worshiper  invite 

As  its  fair  stones  rise  goodly  on  the  sight, 

But  if  divinity  dwell  not  within 

Its  barren  splendors  scanty  praise  will  win. 

If  he  we  sing  were  naught  but  shapely  clay, 

If  soul  held  not  an  undisputed  sway, 

Were  body's  strength  and  stature  greater  far. 

The  Muse  would  scorn  to  make  of  them  her  care. 

We  praise  because  the  body  and  the  mind, 

Each  fitting  each  are  happily  conjoined  ; 

Each  one  alike  its  amplitude  displays. 

And  each  in  turn  wins  equal  meed  of  praise. 


Time's  mellow  touch  has  not  abated  zeal ; 

Quick  as  of  old  he  seeks  the  common  weal ; 

His  cogent  words  as  ready  from  his  tongue 

Are  poured  today  as  when  his  lips  were  young  , 

In  this  alone  we  mark  his  riper  stage 

That  wisdom  still  keeps  pace  with  heightening  age. 

He  brought  not  only  his  wisdom  but  his  reputation  with  him, 
and  the  fact  that  the  university  was  able  to  secure  his  services 
drew  a  degree  of  attention  to  the  institution  that  it  had  not  before 
received.  His  management  was  careful  and  yet  progressive.  He 
watched  tirelessly  over  every  interest  of  the  university  and  soon 
made  the  trustees  feel  that  his  counsel  was  of  great  value.  A 
natural  result  was  that  an  effort  was  made  to  remove  the  debt  of 
the  institution  and  to  add  to  its  resources.  A  subscription  of 
$200,000  was  made.  The  hall  of  science  was  erected  and 
equipped.  The  Dearborn  observatory  was  built.  The  depart- 
ments of  pharmacy  and  dentistry  were  added.  The  number  of 
instructors  and  of  students  was  greatly  increased. 

Dr.  Cummings  was  a  good  administrator.  He  looked  care- 
fully into  all  the  details  and  made  very  few  mistakes.  He  had 
forecast  and  saw  all  the  difficulties  that  would  arise  and  wise 
judgment  as  to  how  they  might  be  met.  He  was  not  indulgent 
to  the  mistakes  of  others,  but  however  little  tenderness  he  had  for 
the  failures  or  omissions  of  other  people,  he  was  ten  times  more 
severe  on  any  instance  of  neglect  or  error  of  his  own.  I  never 
knew  any  one  who  tried  so  strenuously  to  do  absolutely  the  whole 
of  his  work  with  such  perfect  exactness   and   promptitude.      Al- 
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ways  beforehand  with  his  own  duties,  he  had  an  especial  abhor- 
rence of  unpunctuality  in  others. 

He  died  on  May  7  after  several  weeks  of  poor  health,  during 
which  he  had  done  his  work  with  difficulty,  yet  a  large  part  of 
his  baccalaureate  sermon  for  June  15  was  already  prepared.  The 
same  habit  of  early  preparation  for  important  occasions  had  led 
him  to  begin  the  preparation  of  his  report  to  the  board  of  trustees 
and  some  of  us  listened  yesterday  morning  to  the  portions  of  that 
report  in  which  he  spoke  with  the  propriety  and  sympathy  which 
always  characterized  him  of  the  service  and  character  of  two  of 
the  members  of  the  board  who  had  died  during  the  year,  not 
anticipating  that  when  the  time  came  for  the  report  to  be  read 
his  own  name  would  be  associated  with  theirs,  as  one  whose 
work  was  done  and  whose  record  was  on  high.  We  all  know 
his  habit  of  working  till  work  was  done,  or  till  the  day  itself  had 
ended.  It  was  pathetic  to  see  the  old  man  with  his  dim  sight 
groping  his  way  home  through  the  grove  lantern  in  hand  at 
eleven  or  even  at  twelve  o'clock  on  a  winter  night. 

It  was  said  of  the  charge  of  the  six  hundred  at  Balaclava 
that  it  was  magnificent  but  it  was  not  war.  It  was  a  waste  of 
energy  and  courage.  Perhaps,  in  like  manner  it  may  be  feared 
that  the  scorn  of  Dr.  Cummings  for  weakness  of  purpose  or 
neglect  of  duty,  his  unwillingness  to  allow  himself  to  rest  when 
work  was  to  be  done,  shortened  his  life.  But  his  purpose  was 
steadfast  to  the  end.  He  kept  at  work  in  failing  health  almost 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  In  the  week  preceding  his  death  he 
presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  faculty  held  at  his  house,  though 
he  was  then  too  weak  to  go  through  with  the  ordinary  routine 
of  faculty  business.  Even  after  that  he  spent  much  time  in 
dictating  letters  on  university  business,  though  warned  by  his 
physicians  that  rest  was  imperatively  needed  and  that  his  course 
was  fraught  with  peril.  His  death  ensued,  whether  prematurely 
or  inevitably  I  cannot  tell.  His  course  certainly  was  not  pru- 
dent, but  it  was  as  certainly  heroic.  His  last  words  were  the 
thoroughly  characteristic  ones  :  'Is  my  record  a  good  one  ?  Will 
my  work  be  accepted  ?' 

The  Doctor  was  a  gentleman,  and  respected  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  all  his  associates.     He  never  took  any  action  aj0fecting 
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the  interests  of  any  one  else  without  the  greatest  care  not  to 
injure  that  person.  He  was  scrupulous  in  consulting  with  all 
who  had  a  right  to  be  heard.  He  was  never  servile  to  the  great, 
never  overbearing  to  the  poor.  I  always  liked  to  hear  him  speak 
to  a  workman  or  a  servant,  for  his  tone  and  manner  were  invari- 
ably those  of  the  man  who  respected  human  nature,  the  man 
who  had  no  innate  boorishness  or  upper-class  contempt  for  those 
less  fortunate  or  less  gifted  than  himself. 

In  Dr.  J.  M.  King's  oration  last  evening  we  were  reminded 
that  Dr.  Cummings  had  said  that  servitude  was  abolished  and  that 
the  word  servant  ought  to  be  considered  obsolete  and  omitted 
from  our  vocabulary.  In  giving  me  some  directions  about  his 
correspondence  of  which  I  undertook  the  charge  during  his 
absence  for  a  month  or  two  one  summer,  I  remember  remarking 
that  he  spoke  of  his  cook  by  the  delicate  paraphrase  of  'a  member 
of  my  family. '  As  you  know  the  Doctor  was  firm  as  a  rock  in 
matters  of  principle.  He  tried  to  do  his  own  duty  to  the  last 
iota,  and  he  held  every  one  else  to  a  rigid  accountability. 
Yet  the  springs  of  tenderness  gushed  readily  from  his  rock- 
like firmness  of  character.  It  is  not  proper  for  me  to  speak  here 
of  his  most  beautiful  family  life.  I  cannot  dwell  on  his  love  for 
little  children,  his  kindness  to  the  poor  and  sick,  his  cordiality 
to  his  friends,  or  many  little  traits  that  endeared  the  Doctor 
most  to  those  that  knew  him  best.  Let  me  confine  myself  to 
his  relations  to  the  university,  and  only  say  on  this  point  further 
that  many  tears  of  deep  and  heartfelt  sorrow  were  shed  at  the 
news  of  his  death.  As  I  was  never  in  any  of  his  classes,  others 
are  more  competent  than  I  to  speak  of  Dr.  Cummings  as  a  teacher. 
I  can  but  speak  of  what  I  have  heard.  Those  who  have  been 
under  his  instruction  have  told  me  that  his  purpose  was  to  teach 
them  to  think  and  that  in  this  he  was  highly  successful.  He  fre- 
quently asked  one  question  after  another  until  he  gradually  led  a 
student  to  correct  his  own  error  and  to  adopt  a  true  view. 

His  literary  productions  are  few,  chiefly  sermons,  pamphlets 
on  questions  of  church  policy  and  papers  before  scientific  bodies. 
His  chief  work  was  that  of  a  college  president,  a  wise  administra- 
tor, an  inspiring  teacher.  His  character  was  simple.  Strict 
integrity   and   perfect  steadfastness-  of    purpose.    Duty  was  his 
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watchword.  He  sought  to  be  faithful  to  every  trust  committed  to 
him  and  has  gone,  we  may  be  sure,  to  hear  the  sentence,  '  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
the  Lord.' 

In  conclusion  let  me  express  my  judgment  that  Dr.  Cummings 
had  all  the  qualities  that  lead  a  man  to  distinguished  worldly 
success  in  any  line  of  endeavor.  Had  he  devoted  himself  to 
business,  his  energy  and  good  judgment  would  have  secured  for 
him  a  large  fortune.  Had  he  practiced  law,  his  fairness  of  mind, 
his  ability  both  to  master  details  and  to  seize  upon  general  prin- 
ciples, and  also  to  give  clear  and  emphatic  presentation  to  any 
subject  under  discussion  would  have  given  him  an  honored  place 
upon  the  bench.  He  was  in  fact  a  natural  leader  among  men 
and  would  in  any  walk  of  life  have  attained  distinction.  But  his 
ambitions  were  not  personal  and  selfish.  He  devoted  himself 
from  a  feeling  of  duty  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  kept  to  the 
end  of  life  the  same  singleness  of  purpose  to  labor  for  others  rath- 
er than  for  himself.  He  looked  to  God  and  not  to  man  for  his 
rewards.  I  have  his  own  authority  for  saying  that  he  never  bar- 
gained for  a  salary  or  directly  or  indirectly  sought  any  office  of 
honor,  influence,  or  responsibility. 

Great  deeds  when  done  upon  a  worldly  stage 

Fill  Fame's  loud  trump  and  blazon  History's  page  ; 

Like  deeds  when  by  the  Church's  servants  done 

Are  known  to  few  and  heralded  by  none  ; 

But  let  us  not  lose  measure  and  degree  ; 

The  cloudy  pomp  of  comment  that  we  see 

Makes  not  the  deed  itself  or  less  or  more. ; 

But  leaves  essential  merit  as  before. 

Who  rules  a  college  well  could  rule  a  state, 

And,  judged  aright,   his  worth  is  just  as  great. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITl'EE  OF  THE   BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES, 

ADOPTED    BY   THE    BOARD    AT    ITS    MEETING. 

Juno    17th,    I890< 


Mr.  Crandon  on  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  May  7, 
to  take  action  respecting  the  death  of  Dr.  Cummings,  reported  as 
follows  : 

On  June  21st,  A.  D.  1881,  Rev.  Joseph  Cummings,  D.  D.,  LL 
D.,  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Northwestern  University. 
This  office  he  held  continuously  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  Evanston,  May  7,  A.  D.  1890. 

Under  his  administration,  covering  a  period  of  nearly  nine 
years,  the  University  attained  to  its  highest  rank  and  enjoyed  its 
era  of  greatest  prosperity.  Never  in  its  history  was  its  position 
so  enviable  or  its  future  so  full  of  encouragement  and  promise  as 
it  was  at  the  moment  when  he  who  had  been  so  helpful  in  guid- 
ing it  to  prominence  and  fame,  was  stricken  by  the  hand  of  death, 
and  closed  at  once  his  labor  and  his  life. 

The  results  of  these  nine  years  of  work,  results  which  afford 
us  so  much  cause  for  congratulation,  were  largely  attributable  to 
the  matured  judgment,  the  wide  and  varied  experience  and  the 
extensive  knowledge  of  men  and  of  affairs,  which  Dr.  Cummings 
brought  to  the  work  entrusted  to  his  care. 

The  varied,  complex,  and  oft-times  delicate  duties  of  the  pres- 
idency were  discharged  by  Dr.  Cummings  with  distinguished 
ability  and  with  a  fidelity  that  knew  no  faltering.  He  was  the 
impersonation  of  an  energy  that  was  tireless,  and  his  devotion  to 
his  work  was  absolutely  unselfish.  How  he  could  most  success- 
fully promote  the  interests  of  the  university  was  his   constant 
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study  and  care,  and  the  last  efforts  of  his  failing  strength  were 
expended  in  its  service. 

Though  conscious  of  an  impending  physical  disaster,  neither 
the  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  nor  the  admonitions  of  his 
physician  could  induce  in  him  any  abatement  of  what  seemed  to 
him  to  be  the  full  measure  of  the  obligations  which  were  de- 
volved upon  his  office.  With  a  courage  that  was  undaunted,  he 
steadily  maintained  an  unequal  contest  with  insidious  disease, 
never  yielding  his  place  or  avoiding  any  duty.  Death  found  him 
at  his  post,  and  when  the  strife  was  ended 

He  lay  like  warrior  after  set  of  sun, 

Stretched  on  the  field  where  his  brave  deeds  were  done, 

Where  he  the  green,  immortal  garland  won. 

Personally  Dr.  Cummings  was  among  the  most  genial  and 
kindly  of  men.  He  responded  generously  to  the  advances  of 
friendship,  and  was  ever  on  the  alert  to  recognize  and  embrace 
an  opportunity  for  service.  With  an  unostentatious  modesty  he 
sought  out  the  afflicted  that  he  might  comfort  them,  and  the 
needy  were  ever  the  recipients  of  his  bounty.  Even  the  little 
children  learned  to  love  him,  and  to  his  students  he  fulfilled  both 
the  office  of  the  wise  and  trusted  counsellor  and  the  helpful  friend. 

Various  as  were  the  capabilities  with  which  Dr.  Cummings 
was  endowed,  it  was  perhaps  in  the  role  of  instructor  that  he 
exercised  his  greatest  power  and  achieved  his  most  pronounced 
success.  Clear,  incisive,  and  comprehensive  in  his  teaching, 
those  who  listened  to  him  were  swayed  both  by  the  vigor  of  his 
intellect  and  by  the  profundity  and  breadth  of  his  information. 
For  more  than  thirty  years,  and  in  connection  with  three  insti- 
tutions, he  filled  the  office  of  college  president.  Since  his  death, 
from  all  over  the  land  have  been  received  from  the  students  whom 
he  graduated,  testimonials  of  the  gratitude,  reverence  and  affec- 
tion with  which  his  memory  is  cherished  by  those  who  have  re- 
ceived instruction  from  him  and  felt  the  impression  of  his  life. 
With  one  accord,  '  they  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed. ' 

Standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  loss  which  the  North- 
western University  has  sustained,  its  trustees  are  not  unmindful 
of  those  standing  in  a  still  deeper  shadow,  and  who  are  burdened 
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with  a  still  greater  sorrow  which  only  those  who  have  suffered 
from  a  similar  bereavement  can  understand.  We  assure  them  of 
our  appreciation  of  him  for  whom  they  mourn  and  of  our  sincere 
and  earnest  sympathy  with  themselves.  Helpless  ourselves  to 
afford  them  comfort  or  consolation  in  this  time  of  their  affliction, 
we  commend  them  to  God  and  to  the  power  of  His  grace  in  the 
assurance  that  He  will  not  leave  them  comfortless,  but  will  be 
with  them,  will  sustain  them  and  bless  them. 

As  we  recall  the  record  of  this  long  life  of  patient  industry 
and  unostentatious  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  every  trust,  we 
more  and  more  realize  how  great  is  the  loss  which  we  have  suf- 
fered, and  more  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  an  example  which 
we  shall  do  well  to  imitate. 

'As  sometimes  in  a  dead  man's  face 
To  those  that  watch  it,  more  and  more 
A  likeness  hardly  seen  before 

Comes  out  to  some  one  of  his  race, 

So,  now  these  aged  brows  are  cold, 

We  see  him  as  he  is,  and  know 

His  likeness  to  the  wise  below. 
His  kindred  with  the  great  of  old,' 

Mr.  President,  your  committee  recommend  that  this  minute 
be  entered  on  our  records,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  for- 
warded to  Mrs.  Cummings. 


RESOLUTIONS 


FACULTY  OF  THE  COLLEGE   OF   LIBERAL  ARTS. 


Whereas,  It  has  pleased  God  to^  remove  from    earth    Dr. 


Joseph  Cummings,  our  venerable  and  T.TUlgKi  j^j^resident, 

Resolved,  That  to  our  sense  of  the  great  loss  sustained  by  the 
university  and  the  cause  of  Christian  education  in  the  death  of 
Dr.  Cummings  is  added  the  sorrow  of  deep  personal  bereavement ; 

Resolved,  That  during  the  nine  years  in  which  he  has  presided 
over  the  institution  he  has  been  wise  and  self-forgetting  as  an 
administrative  ofl&cer,  able  and  inspiring  as  a  teacher,  helpful 
and  generous  as  a  friend,  devoted  and  unwearying  as  a  servant 
of  God.  By  his  example  and  consecrated  labors  he  has  left  with 
us  a  claim  to  honoring  remembrance  among  the  great  and  good  ; 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  on  the  permanent 
records  of  the  faculty,  and  that  a  copy  be  presented  to  Dr.  Cum- 
mings' family. 
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